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THE  TWO  REPUBLICS 


THE  moral  sympathy  of  the  American  people 
with  the  Allies,  which  was  so  obvious  and 
valuable  from  the  first  outbreak  of  war,  arose 
partly  from  the  conviction  that  the  heart  and 
meaning  of  this  world-struggle  is  the  defence 
of  freedom  and  democracy.  America  is  the  re- 
pository of  the  sacred  heritage  of  freedom  in  the 
New  World.  The  principle  of  an  ordered,  stable 
and  morally  enlightened  Government,  based  on 
the  will  of  the  people,  is  being  carried  out  by 
the  United  States  on  the  largest  scale.  America 
feels  herself  to  have  come  up  sharply  against  the 
system  of  government  which  is  the  negation  of 
all  for  which  she  stands,  a  system  which  has  for 
its  aim  and  instruments  secret  and  unscrupulous 
diplomacy,  ruthless  war,  restless  aggression,  and 
brutal  violence  to  the  popular  will.  The  best 
elements  of  England  and  France  have  entered 
into  the  making  of  America.  The  founders  of 
New  England  carried  with  them  the  pure  passion 
for  liberty,  and  it  is  a  flame  which  has  been  cher- 
ished and  quickened  by  the  thinkers  and  states- 
men of  the  West.  This  passion  received  its  great- 
est impulse  towards  its  present  development 
from  France.  The  union  of  the  sturdy  independ- 
ence of  the  British  stock  with  the  idealism  of 
the  French  intellectualists  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury has  given  to  the  American  Republic  its 
priceless  character. 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  there  is,  and  always  has 
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been,  a  special  and  romantic  tie  between  America 
and  France.  It  is  the  translation  into  terms  of 
nationality  of  the  friendship  between  Washington 
and  Lafayette.  When  Lafayette  went  to  America 
to  offer  his  sword  in  the  War  of  Independence, 
he  thought  that  this  was  the  last  struggle  for 
liberty,  and  he  wrote  that  "its  defeat  would  have 
left  it  without  a  refuge  and  without  a  hope." 
President  Wilson  seems  to  regard  this  war  as  of 
the  same  order,  and  there  are  signs  that  he  hopes 
that  the  conflict  will  end  in  such  a  way  that 
the  world's  fight  for  freedom  will  be  won  once  and 
for  all.  "This  is  a  war,"  he  says,  "to  make  the 
world  safe  for  the  people  who  live  upon  it."  But 
whether  this  be  so  or  not,  it  is  natural  that  the 
two  Republics  should  be  drawn  together  by  the 
closest  bonds.  Dr.  Page  has  declared  that  the  aim 
of  America  in  this  war  is  "an  ideal  that  every 
human  being  shall  have  the  utmost  possible  op- 
portunity for  his  individual  development.  This 
ideal  is  the  Republic.  It  is  to  make  sure  that  this 
ideal  shall  not  now  perish  from  the  earth  that 
brings  us  into  the  war." 

It  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  world 
should  realize  the  purity  of  America's  motives 
in  the  war.  Already  German  writers  and  speak- 
ers are  sneering  at  her  aims.  They  say  that  her 
real  object  is  to  open  fresh  markets  and  to  increase 
her  trade.  The  cynicism  and  political  false- 
ness of  the  German  mind  is  so  marked  that  it 
cannot  even  imagine  a  nation  spending  blood  and 
treasure  for  a  noble  and  unselfish  purpose.  There- 
fore, the  plain  declaration  of  President  Wilson 
must  be  kept  steadily  before  the  world.  "We  are 
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accepting  this  challenge  of  hostile  purpose  be- 
cause we  know  that  in  such  a  Government,  fol- 
lowing such  methods,  we  can  never  have  a  friend, 
and  that  in  the  presence  of  its  organized  power, 
always  lying  in  wait  to  accomplish  we  know  not 
what  purpose,  there  can  be  no  assured  security 
for  the  democratic  Governments  of  the  world.  We 
have  no  selfish  ends  to  serve.  We  desire  no  con- 
quests and  no  dominion.  We  seek  no  indemnities 
for  ourselves  and  no  material  compensation  for 
sacrifices  we  shall  freely  make." 

The  aim  and  spirit  of  Great  Britain  are  precisely 
the  same.  We  have  no  desire  to  defend  the  whole 
of  our  political  history.  We  have  had  our  wars  of 
aggression  and  conquest.  There  are  chapters  in 
the  story  of  India  and  Ireland  which  fill  us  with 
shame.  But  we  can  claim  to  have  ruled  India  for 
the  welfare  of  its  people,  to  have  given  Egypt 
such  justice  and  prosperity  as  it  had  never  known, 
to  have  granted  self-government  to  South  Africa, 
and  that  we  are  bending  all  our  energies  to  finding 
a  solution  as  between  the  North  and  South  of 
Ireland.  We  who  stood  sometimes  alone  in  Europe 
for  liberty  more  than  a  century  ago,  we  who  eman- 
cipated our  slaves  and  paid  the  price,  we  who 
through  the  lips  of  Byron  and  Bright  and  Glad- 
stone have  championed  the  cause  of  Greece  and 
Italy  and  Armenia,  we  who  desire  to  live  as  a 
nation  in  the  new  world  of  just,  humane,  and 
democratic  ideas,  share  with  unclouded  purity 
of  purpose  in  the  war  aims  which  America  has 
set  before  the  world.  We  hated  the  very  pros- 
pect of  a  European  war.  We  had  nothing  to  gain 
by  sharing  in  it.    We  were  simply  held  by  our 
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plighted  word  and  because  we  could  do  no  other. 
We  can  say  with  President  Wilson  that  we  seek 
nothing  for  ourselves. 

But  the  place  of  France  in  Europe  is  unique, 
and  especially  so  now  that  Russia  has  gone  down. 
Nothing  in  the  history  of  the  world  is  more  tragic 
than  that  a  people  so  great  as  the  Russian  people 
should  be  betrayed  and  dissolved  by  two  men  of 
the  character  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky.  But  such 
an  event  leaves  France  almost  alone  in  Europe  as 
the  bulwark  of  freedom.  America  sees  this  very 
clearly.  The  glory  of  France  has  never  shone 
with  a  more  steady  or  intense  light  than  it  does 
to-day.  Her  richest  industrial  areas  are  still  in  the 
grip  of  the  enemy,  she  is  being  drained  of  treas- 
ure and  blood,  women  and  girls  have  been  de- 
ported from  her  towns  and  villages  into  a  slavery 
for  which  we  must  go  back  to  the  cruel  and  un- 
clean Babylonians  to  find  a  parallel;  yet  reckoning 
even  the  fearful  price  which  has  been  paid,  the 
world  feels  that  it  has  been  worth  while.  A  meas- 
ureless disaster  has  been  averted,  for  the  alter- 
native was  nothing  less  than  the  crushing  of 
France  and  what  France  stands  for.  We  can  see 
what  this  means  only  if  we  consider  the  contri- 
bution of  France  to  civilization. 

First  of  all,  there  is  a  great  sense  of  relief.  The 
blow  has  fallen  and  it  has  failed.  The  moment  was 
chosen  by  the  aggressor.  All  that  military  science, 
brute  force,  and  political  cunning  could  do  to  pre- 
pare and  to  strike  was  done.  Outside  the  Central 
Empires,  the  whole  world  breathes  more  freely  now 
that  the  plot  has  failed.  Even  now  we  can  scarcely 
understand  how  it  has  happened. 
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Humanly  speaking,  France  did  not  seem  to 
have  a  chance.  For  nearly  fifty  years,  as  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  has  said,  France  has  been  like  a 
man  with  his  right  arm  upraised  to  ward  off  a 
blow.  It  was  certain  that  Germany  would  strike 
when  she  judged  the  hour  was  ripe. 

The  humiliating  peace  of  Versailles  in  1871 
had  left  the  French  people  undismayed.  Defeat 
had  liberated  them  from  the  corruption  and 
intrigues  of  ruined  gamesters  like  Napoleon  III. 
The  industry  and  thrift  of  the  peasant-proprietors 
and  workers  of  France,  and  the  genius  of  her 
statesmen,  thinkers,  and  scientists  have  rebuilt 
the  national  life  so  that,  all  through  this  struggle 
of  more  than  three  years,  behind  the  army  there 
has  been  the  nation,  patient,  resolute,  and  upheld 
by  an  invincible  faith.  The  prolonged  danger 
is  really  past.  Bismarck  would  have  bled  France 
white  if  he  could.  Again  and  again  she  has  re- 
coiled from  the  rattling  of  the  Kaiser's  sword  in 
its  scabbard.  England  was  for  to-morrow.  But 
France  was  for  to-day. 

The  dream  of  the  rulers  of  Germany  was  to 
seize  Paris,  which  is  the  centre  and  heart  of  the 
national  life,  in  a  sense  and  to  an  extent  which  is* 
not  paralleled  by  any  other  city  in  the  world, 
to  annex  the  French  colonies;  and,  perhaps,  to 
hold  the  northern  coast  of  France.  It  is  not 
my  business  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Marne  or 
of  Verdun;  but  the  miraculous  happened.  The 
nightmare  of  Europe  will  come  to  an  end.  But  the 
point  is  that  France  and  all  that  France  stands 
for  have  been  secured  for  civilization. 

The  general  sympathy  with  France  is  partly 
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due  to  the  fact  that  she  stands  in  this  war  for  the 
purest  patriotism.  There  is  not  a  single  shred 
of  greed  of  conquest,  or  of  the  desire  to  trample 
underfoot  the  rights  and  liberties  of  smaller  and 
weaker  nations.  One  fibre  in  the  French  politi- 
cal life,  which  has  been  completely  burnt  out  in 
the  cleansing  and  purifying  fires  of  suffering,  is 
that  of  aggressiveness  and  greed  of  territory,  a 
feature  which  was  so  marked  in  the  France  of 
Louis  XIV  and  the  first  Napoleon.  France  had 
become  the  most  peace-loving  and  pacific  nation 
in  Europe.  Even  for  the  restitution  of  Alsace 
and  Lorraine  she  would  never  have  initiated  an 
aggressive  war.  She  is  fighting  now  to  protect 
her  own  soil. 

Love  of  country  is  incarnate  in  the  French 
people.  Probably  three  quarters  of  the  soldiers 
in  her  army  are  peasants  and  farmers  bound  to 
the  soil  by  the  ties  of  ownership  and  long  descent. 
Her  soldiers  feel  the  wound  inflicted  on  the  very 
soil  of  their  country  all  the  more  because  it  is 
their  own.  They  have  borne  all  the  brutality  of 
the  invader  with  a  dignity  and  a  firm  resolve  to 
drive  the  enemy  out  which  is  simply  amazing. 
None  of  the  other  nations  involved  can  quite  enter 
into  the  feelings  of  the  French  people,  partly  be- 
cause, in  some  cases,  the  war  is  not  on  their  own 
territory,  and  still  more  because  they  are  not  at- 
tached to  the  land  in  precisely  the  same  way. 

With  the  French,  liberty  is  a  conviction,  an  ideal, 
and  a  passion.  Europe  was  really  at  the  cross- 
roads. It  was  threatened  with  the  dominance  of 
institutions  and  theories  which  hold  the  people 
down  under  the  pressure  of  monstrous  claims 
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by  autocrats  and  the  " All-Highest,"  and  similar 
impossible  and  obsolete  monomaniacs.  The  clear 
mental  vision  of  France  and  the  passion  of  her 
people  for  freedom  and  justice  constitute  the 
greatest  challenge  to  such  theories  and  ambi- 
tions. France  has  always  been  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  spiritual  and  ideal  development  of  the 
world.  Even  when  she  has  gone  wrong,  it  has 
been  in  pursuit  of  a  noble  ideal.  At  the  Revo- 
lution she  fought  half  the  world  as  the  apostle 
of  Liberty,  Equality,  and  Fraternity.  When, 
under  Napoleon,  she  tried  to  master  Europe,  it 
was  not  from  any  purely  selfish  ambition,  but 
partly  in  pursuit  of  something  falsely  regarded 
as  Glory,  and  partly  under  the  glamour  of  an 
idea  propounded  by  Napoleon  for  a  United  States 
of  Europe.  The  ideals  of  liberty  have  been  held 
aloft  by  such  men  as  Victor  Hugo. 

Chastened  by  the  disaster  of  1870,  it  is  a  New 
France  which  has  arisen  in  Europe.  She  is  the 
trustee  of  ideas  bequeathed  by  Montesquieu, 
Rousseau,  and  Turgot,  freed  from  the  dross  with 
which  they  were  mingled.  France  in  our  mod- 
ern world  has  become  the  guardian  of  the  ideals 
of  Freedom  —  that  all  men  are  equal  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law,  that  man  has  a  natural  right  to  freedom, 
that  Governments  exist  for  the  benefit  of  the  citi- 
zens and  not  vice  versa,  and  that  they  should  be 
representative  and  free.  These  ideals  account  for 
the  profound,  hereditary,  and  romantic  sym- 
pathy between  America  and  France.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  tragic  or  perilous  than  that 
they  should  have  gone  down  beneath  the  mailed 
fist  and  the  iron  heel. 
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Most  people  would  be  prepared  to  concede  to 
France  an  intellectual  leadership  of  the  world. 
In  our  modern  civilization  she  takes  the  place 
of  Greece  at  the  time  of  Pericles,  Phidias,  and 
Sophocles.  It  is  perhaps  indefinable  what  is 
exactly  meant  by  the  French  spirit,  the  French 
genius,  but  it  carries  certain  inevitable  sugges- 
tions to  the  mind.  The  language  itself  is  the  fit 
exponent  of  the  spirit.  Both  are  distinguished 
by  a  logical  accuracy  and  a  crystalline  clear- 
ness. Every  department  of  human  activity  and 
thought  owes  a  vast  debt  to  France.  Recall 
some  of  the  names  in  the  past  in  religion,  phil- 
osophy, science,  poetry,  and  history,  such  as 
Calvin,  Fenelon,  Pascal,  Descartes,  the  Encyclo- 
pedists, Cuvier,  Corneille,  Racine,  Moliere,  Victor 
Hugo,  Michelet,  and  Guizot;  or  think  of  the  work 
of  Pasteuf  and  the  discoveries  of  Mme.  Curie. 

Germany  applies  and  improves,  with  infinite 
industry,  the  discoveries  of  other  people.  Those 
who  have  loved  her  go  back  to  Schiller  and  Goethe 
and  Lessing.  They  recall  the  chivalry  and  human- 
ity and  sensitive  honour  of  Tellheim ;  or  they  read 
Frey tag ;  or  they  recall  the  masterpieces  of  German 
art;  but  they  find  little  satisfaction  in  Sudermann, 
or  in  the  soulless  pictures  which  hang  on  the  walls 
of  modern  exhibitions.  But  the  French  genius  has 
never  shone  more  brightly  than  in  Rostand  and 
Anatole  France,  and,  out  of  her  agony,  France  in 
many  directions  is  sending  out  messages  of  inspira- 
tion and  hope  to  the  world.  There  has  been  a  re- 
birth in  poetry,  painting,  and  music.  To  crush  such 
a  people,  or  to  repress  its  ideals  and  energy,  would 
liave  been  a  loss  and  a  crime  unspeakable. 
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The  place  of  France  in  the  war  ensures  to  her 
her  just  demands  when  the  victory  of  the  Allies 
is  complete.  So  far  as  France  is  involved,  Presi- 
dent Poincare  and  M.  Briand  have  said  that 
in  the  terms  of  peace  there  must  be  reparation, 
restitution,  and  guarantee  against  future  attack. 
By  restitution,  France  does  not  simply  mean  that 
the  foot  of  the  invader  must  be  withdrawn  from 
the  soil,  and  the  frontier  be  as  it  was  in  July,  1914. 
In  1871,  two  provinces,  Alsace  and  Lorraine, 
were  torn  from  her  bleeding  body.  Moltke  saw 
that  the  separation  could  only  be  maintained  by 
force,  and  predicted  that  what  had  been  won  by 
the  sword  would  have  to  be  held  by  the  sword 
for  fifty  years.  The  half-century  has  gone  by, 
and  the  wound  remains  unhealed.  In  the  Place  de 
la  Concorde  the  shrouded  and  sorrowful  figure  of 
Strasburg  still  stands  as  the  symbol  of  a  people's 
grief.  When  the  deputies  from  Alsace  and  Lor- 
raine withdrew  from  the  National  Assembly, 
they  declared  as  their  last  message  their  resolve 
to  maintain  through  all  time  the  inviolable  right 
of  the  two  provinces  to  remain  a  part  of  the 
French  nation.  The  methods  of  repression,  con- 
stant terrorism,  the  enforcement  of  German  in 
the  schools,  all  that  political  and  military  Ger- 
many could  do  have  failed  to  reduce  the  will  or 
weaken  the  resolve  of  the  inhabitants. 

It  is  futile  to  argue  that,  because  Alsace-Lor- 
raine was  a  part  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in 
the  Middle  Ages,  it  should  be  a  part  of  the  mod- 
ern Germany.  The  Holy  Roman  Empire  was  an 
enormous  confederation  of  peoples  and  races 
who  could  not  form  one  single  nation,  and  it  in- 
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eluded  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  parts  of  Italy 
and  France.  In  spite  of  all  her  efforts,  Germany 
has  failed  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the  people 
of  Alsace-Lorraine.  If  a  German  enters  a  cafe 
in  the  two  provinces,  the  native  quietly  with- 
draws. The  gulf  stretches  right  through  friend- 
ship and  private  life.  There  is  no  way  of  repair  but 
to  undo  the  wrong  and  the  mistake  of  fifty  years 
ago;  and  it  would  be  a  poor  return  for  the  heroic 
sacrifices,  sufferings,  services,  and  valour  of  France 
to  make  peace  without  giving  back  to  her  Alsace 
and  Lorraine.  To  do  this  would  be  to  leave  an 
open  sore  in  Europe  and  a  fruitful  source  of 
trouble  to  come. 

There  are  elements  in  the  life  of  every  nation 
which  are  disturbing  and  at  times  disconcerting, 
but  it  is  with  a  nation  as  it  is  with  a  man  —  the 
time  of  trial  and  even  of  defeat,  where  there  is 
real  greatness,  brings  out  what  is  best  and  con- 
verts disaster  into  blessing  and  gain.  It  was  so 
with  the  United  States  of  America.  In  the  great 
Civil  War  America  found  her  soul.  Through 
conflict  and  agony,  and  under  the  leadership  of 
glorious  and  titanic  figures  in  the  life  of  the  New 
World,  the  great  Western  Republic  accepted  the 
mission  which  God  had  set  before  her.  So  will  it 
be  with  France.  The  true  France  is  not  that  of 
which  we  read  in  sordid  trials  or  political  squab- 
bles and  intrigues.  These  are  but  the  foam  upon 
the  surface,  and  the  vast,  deep  ocean  rolls  in  its 
calm  strength  beneath. 

In  the  wonderful  Providence  of  God,  France 
has  renewed  her  life  in  this  war.  Religion  itself 
has  had  a  new  power  and  reality.    We  may  re- 
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gard  it  as  an  open  question  how  far  the  war 
has  revealed  France  as  she  really  is.  But  it  is  a 
great  hope  for  the  world  that  the  land  which  has 
wrought  so  much  through  the  centuries  will  be 
freed  to  do  still  vaster  service  to  tortured  and 
broken  humanity.  And  in  this  moral  leadership, 
the  two  Republics,  together  with  Britain,  will 
advance  side  by  side. 

All  inquiries  should  be  addressed  to :  — 

Mr.  Basil  Mathews, 

Honorary  Secretary, 

Evangelical  Information  Committee, 

4  Bouverie  Street, 

London,  E.C.  4. 


